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INTRODUCTION 



The country desk officer labors in a field of endeavour which, 
paradoxically, attracts and repels Americans who are concerned for the 
welfare of their country. He is an integral part of that department 
of State bureaucracy which is damned by conservatives for going too far 
and by liberals for not going far enough, detractors perceive department 
personnel as pansies in striped trousers rushing from one formal tea to 
another. Businessmen accuse them of being indifferent to the needs of 
U. S. business abroad. Headline- seeking Congressmen accuse them 
alternately of wasting the substance of the U. S. taxpayers in grandiose 
"give-away" programs or of being communists promoting Soviet interests 
at the expense of those of the United States. As in all large organi- 
zations, a few "rotten apples" have been discovered in the barrel, 
seemingly lending credence to these views. That the "rotten apples" 
have met with little success in infecting others or damaging policy is 
indicative of the high caliber of the Foreign Service and department of 
State personnel. 

In the following pages, it is proposed to investigate "the little 
world of the desk officer" and how it impinges on national security policy. 
The connection, at first glance, may appear tenuous* but, in fact, every 
action of the country desk officer in the conduct of his day-to-day 
affairs is taken consciously within parameters circumscribed by the 
National Security Council. 

This paper proposes to explore where and how desk officers originated. 
Where and how are they recruited? What training has the desk officer 
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received, and what training may he expect? What sort of career 
pattern will he follow? What does the country desk officer do now? 

How does he do it? Finally, what proposals were made to change his 
job, and how were they implemented? 

The assistance derived from innumerable interviews with personnel 
of the Foreign Service is gratefully acknowledged. These dedicated 
personnel have borne ay questions patiently. 

I wish also to acknowledge the continuing help of my wife, Lorene 
Purcell Cone. She has managed to correct my grammatical errors, 
suggest changes, provide encouragement, type the required copies, and 
maintain my comfortable surroundings simultaneously. Greater love hath 
no woman ... 
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CHAPTER I 



THE NEXUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY AND FOREIGN POLICY 
The National Security Council and Foreign Policy 
The National Security Council 

The National Security Council, as it functions under the National 
Security Act of 1947 as amended, serves as a coordinating forun. In 
its deliberations, this coraaittee integrates the competing and com- 
plementary aspects of national security, foreign policy, and domestic 
policy. Robert Elder has aptly termed the Council "the highest committee 
in the executive branch of the federal government for the resolution 
of national security and foreign policy questions."* 

^Robert Ellsworth Elder, The Policy Machine (Syracuse, New York; 
Syracuse University Press, 1960), p. 13. 

A few men of vision sought the means of correlating foreign policy 
with military and economic capabilities even before World War II. That 
global conflict illuminated the economic and political effects of 
military operations and increased the pressure for such coordination. 
Bismarck noted in his memoirs, some seventy years past, that the conduct 
of war involved more than purely military campaigns to defeat the armed 
forces of the enemy. The first tentative U. S. steps in this direction 
were taken in 1944 with the creation, by agreement among the Secretaries, 
of the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. This body was reorganized 
in the early postwar period as the State, Army, Navy, Air Force 
Coordinating Committee in an attempt to resolve the requirement for an 
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executive mechanism which would enable the executive to act rapidly 
in response to security problems cutting across nearly all areas of 
government responsibility. 

The Eberstadt Report of 1945 suggested the creation of the National 
Security Council, in light of British experience in high-level policy 
coordination with their Imperial Defense Council, a body successful in 
national security operations since 1904. The recommendations contained 
in this report were incorporated in President Truman's legislative 
proposals to the Congress, which enacted the statutes creating the 
National Security Council "to provide for the establishment of integrated 
policies and procedures for the departments, agencies, and functions of 
the Government relating to the national security. 



^"Excerpts from National Security Act of 1947, as amended," United 
States Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Operations, Organizing 
for National Security . Hearings before the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery, 86th Congress, 2d Session (Washington* Government Printing 
Office, 1960), p. 1. 



National Security Policy and Foreign Policy 

The United States emerged from World War II as the most powerful 
single nation in the world. For this reason, influence on American 
policy is the primary aim of every other foreign ministry in the world. 
Our action or inaction in the diplomatic arena influences the course of 
events everywhere. An action taken to resolve an important matter in 
one place ignites a chain reaction of effect on every other problem 
being processed. Thus our national security is dependent upon effective 
foreign policies, and the National Security Council is the device to 
insure their corapatability with military capabilities and domestic 
resources. 
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The Secretary of State and National Security Policy 

Under the circumstances described above, the primacy of the 
Secretary of State in national security affairs is a well-recognized 
conclusion. The nature of his duties gives him a perspective more 
closely approximating the President’s than any other officer in the 
executive branch. He is the principal advisor on economic and military 
aid, cultural and information programs, arms control and disarmament, 
diplomacy, and the coordination of all of these facets of foreign policy. 
The Secretary of State is the only Cabinet Officer primarily charged 
with looking at our nation as a whole in its relations with the rest 
of the world, and his panoramic view is essential to national security 
planning and policy. As our ranking diplomat, he stands at the inter- 
section of foreign affairs; advocate of American policies to other 
governments and official channel of suggestions and protests about 
American policies from other governments. As harbinger of bad news and 
transmitter of the "foreign point of view" to the President, the Congress, 
and the U. S. agencies, he probably often feels "as welcome as a bastard 
at a family reunion." Senator Jackson has stated that the Secretary 
of State should advise the President "on the full range of national 
security problems. In other words, he is sort of the orchestra leader."'* 

^United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Operations, 
State , defense . and the National Security Council. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, 37th Congress, 1st Session, 
August 1, 7, 17, and 24, 1961 (Washington. Government Printing Office, 
1961), part IX. 

If your mind runs riot in the wake of such metaphor as mine does, 
your mind’s eye will visualize Secretary Rusk with a baton. Secretary 
McNamara playing the drums, the Joint Chiefs sounding the brasses, the 
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Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization as first violin, assisted 
in strings by the Treasury Department, while Director McCone and assisting 
C. I, A, types surreptitiously make cryptic corrections to the music. 

It will be remembered that a piano player organized this orchestra, 
which now, though some term it McNamara’s Band, Dean Rusk is leading. 

Foreign Policy in the National Security Council 

Senator Jackson has also indicated that the main work of the 
National Security Council has thus far centered largely around the 
consideration of foreign policy questions rather than national security 
questions in their full contemporary sense. A major portion of the 
Council's deliberations has focused on the production and study of 
"country papers" — what our national policy should be toward a 
particular foreign nation. 

The Department of State in National Security Policy 

Limitations of the Secretary jf State 

liven in this field, the role of the Secretary of State has its 
linits. He cannot personally generate, correlate, coordinate, and in- 
sure the feasibility of all policies and programs bearing on the world- 
wide position of the nation. He must have adequate, knowledgeable 
support . 

The Secretary of State can neither abandon his Department in order 
to spend time in the White House, nor can he engross himself in running 
his Department. He is more than just another White House assistant — 
the head of a Department with an ancient and honorable history. Yet he 
cannot permit others to advise the President on all critical issues 
exclusively. The administration of his Department is thus at the heart 
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of his dilemma. Prom less than 6,200 sundry personnel on the eve of 
World War II, the Department of State has over 24,000 on its rolls 
today, of which 17,000 are abroad. 



The Secretary and His Department 

The Secretary sits in a vast, new, polished steel and concrete 
building amidst many advisors; 

... 2 Under Secretaries and 2 Deputy Under Secretaries, 13 
Assistant Secretaries in charge of 13 bureaus, over 30 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries, more than 60 area and other 
Office Directors, and over 90 Country Desk Officers, together 
with assorted advisors and special assistants, counselors 
and inspector generals, and emissaries from the agencies 
that lie only partly within the Secretary’s jurisdiction. ^ 



A 

United States Congress, Senate, Commit tee on Government Operations, 
The Secretary of State. Study submitted by the Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations, 88th Congress, 2d Session (Washington; 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 5. 



These personnel are organized to permit analysis of problems from both 
geographical and functional points of view. Their world is divided into 
five regions (Europe, Latin America, Middle East, Africa, and Far East), 
each under a separate bureau where policy making is centered. 

The bureaus maintain a continuing dialogue with some 274 foreign 
posts — embassies, legations, special missions, and consular offices. 
The daily volume of message traffic comprises some 1,500 incoming and 
1,500 outgoing cables amounting to more than 400,000 words. 

The Country Desk Officer 

At the bottom of the heap, some seven or eight levels down, is the 

country desk officer. Between him and the Secretary are ; 

The Under Secretary 

Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
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Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs 

Assistant Secretary 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Office Director 

Deputy Office Director. 

Subject to supervision and review from above, the country desk officer 
concerns himself with policy toward a single nation. 

Summary 

The previous pages have outlined the intimate connection between 
national security policy and foreign policy — a connection now so 
inseparable that definitive lines between the two cannot be drawn. The 
responsibility of the Secretary of State and his Department in national 
security policy has been described. Herein was noted the relationship 
of the country desk officer to the whole. The pages following will 
present the development of his position, what he does, how he does it, 
and where he does it. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE BEGINNINGS OF THE COUNTRY DESK OFFICER 

The "low man on the decision-caking totem pole/' the desk officer, 
owes his existence to the hierarchical development of the Department of 
State as it expanded to meet the needs of a nation expanding in inter- 
national affairs. From a Department of Foreign Affairs established in 
1781 with a secretary and two clerks, the Department of State today has 
a staff of about six thousand. Its growth has been sporadic, and until 
recent times, seldom with concerted plan. Like Topsy, "it just growed." 

Establishment of Geographical Divisions 

The position of the desk officer became nebulous in the establish- 
ment of the first geographical division. In 1907, Huntington Wilson, 
then the Third Secretary of State, worked out an elaborate plan of re- 
organization which proposed the formation of four geographical divisions — 
Latin American, Far Eastern, Near Eastern, and Western European Affairs — 
each to be administered by an expert, brought in from diplomatic or con- 
sular service in those fields, who would thus provide the expertise for 
existing conditions and problems. Though begun under the secretaryship 
of Elihu Root, who had brought order to the haphazard documentary files, 
this reorganization scheme received little encouragement from him. Some 
six months after hearing the proposal. Secretary Root grudgingly suggested 
that Wilson take over the Far Lastern affairs as an experiment. 

The Division of Latin American Affairs was established by a depart- 
mental order of November, 1909. A departmental order of December 13, 1909, 
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established the Division of Western European Affairs and the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs. 

Establishment of Country Divisions 
The First Country Desk Officer 

By 1915, the Latin American Division (11 persons) was so over- 
burdened with work pertaining to Mexico, as a result of the Mexican 
Revolution and the problems resulting from it, that a departmental order 
was issued, dated July 28, 1915, establishing a Division of Mexican Affairs. 
Leon J. Canova, Assistant Chief of the Division of Latin American Affairs, 
was made chief of the new division, while Richard C. Tanis, a career 
officer, became the assistant chief. Mr. Tanis remained in this division 
until it was amalgamated with the Division of American Republics in 1937. 

For all practical purposes, then, Leon J. Canova was the first country desk 
officer, heading an office of seven persons. In the hierarchy of the 

*One might argue that Mr. Canova was, in fact, the chief of the 
first task force, a task force which perpetuated itself bureaucratically 
long after the reason for its being had passed. 

State Department of that time, he ranked v/ith the chiefs of the Divisions 
of Far Eastern, Near Eastern, Western European, and Latin American Affairs. 

The Short-Lived Russian Division 

In 1919, the Division of Near Eastern Affairs (8 people) was likewise 
found to be so heavily pressed with work pertaining to Russia, as a result 
of the Russian Revolution and the problems arising therefrom, that a 
Russian Division was created by departmental order. This Russian Division 
was liquidated, being merged in the Division of Eastern European Affairs, 
by departmental order of October 10, 1922, in order to include relations 
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with Estonia, Pinland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland. The Chief of 
the Russian Division, then, was the second country desk officer in the 
Department of State. 2 

^r the second chief of a task force, depending on the point of view. 



The Office of Philippine Affairs 

During the first administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Office 
of Philippine Affairs was established in the Department of State. This 
agency was charged with carrying out the provisions of the Philippine 
Independence Act of March 24, 1934, in so far as they related to the 
Department of State. The first chief of the office, Joseph E. Jacobs, 
might be termed a country desk officer, inasmuch as he dealt solely with 
the affairs of the Philippines. With the advent of Philippine independence 
in the post-war era, the agency’s functions decreased, its personnel 
were assigned elsewhere, and the Officer in Charge of Philippine Affairs 
was transferred in toto to function under the direction of the Dureau of 
Far Eastern Affairs. 

World War II and Departmental Reorganization 

The need for a thorough reorganization of the Department was recognized 
as it expanded rapidly and in so many directions simultaneously under the 
impact of World War II. As a means of delegating responsibilities, in 
order to relieve the Assistant Secretaries and Under Secretary of their 
many administrative functions, twelve offices were created, each beaded 
by a Director and a Deputy Director, with divisions placed under their 
immediate direction. No office was responsible for more than six nor 
less than two divisions. The geographical divisions were increased in 
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number so that where formerly there were only four such divisions, the 
four offices which took their place were divided into nineteen divisions, 
which made greater specialization possible. This specialization came 
first in the American Area in early 1944 with the establishment of 
Divisions of Mexican, Brazilian, Bolivian, and Canadian Affairs. The 
degree of specialization reached in the western hemisphere areas, prior 
to such specialization in other geographic areas, is indicative of the 
priority placed on western hemisphere affairs. This change, coupled 
with the wording of the Departmental Order of January 15, 1944, which 
placed the responsibility for the "coordination of policy and action 
in regard to all aspects of relations with the . . . countries," 3 

3 Text of Departmental Order 1128 in Department of State Bulletin . 
January 15, 1944. 

seemed to indicate an intention to combine economic and political aspects 
of policy for application and coordination by Division Chiefs under the 
direction of the Office Director. ** These Divisions, excepting Canada, 

4 

Walter H. C. Laves and Francis O. Wilcox, "The Reorganization of 
the Department of State," The American Political Science Review (April, 
1944), pp. 2S9-301 . 

have remained in the Office of American Republic Affairs (since re- 
organized and renamed the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs) . They were 
the nascent form of the Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia, and Canada country desks. 

TWo further reorganizations, one effected in December, 1944, to 
correct the deficiencies discovered in the wake of the hasty January, 

1944, reorganization, and that undertaken as a result of the Hoover 
Commission recommendation of 1949, have essentially fixed the structure 
of the Department of State as it is now. There are presently ninety-six 
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country desk officers scattered in five regional bureaus. Some of 
these desk officers administer our affairs with two or three countries, 
but generally the principle of one country per desk officer applies. 

The current organization of the Department and its regional bureaus is 
delineated on pages 158-163. 
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CHAPTER III 



RECRUITMENT — WHERE JO JESS OFFICERS COME FROM? 

In the dark days following the birth of the republic, public- 
spirited men of wide experience defended the interests of a weak, new 
nation on the diplomatic front. It seens fortuitous that men of great 
stature such as Robert R. Livingston, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund 
Randolph, John Marshall, James Madison, and James Monroe gave of them- 
selves to establish the sound diplomatic practice which permitted the 
stable growth of the republic. 

The Spoils System and Political Appointments 

The age of Jackson ushered in a long and dreary period of neglect 
and abuse. With the inauguration of the spoils system, appointments to 
the Department for political reasons, rather than for fitness, experience, 
and ability, became commonplace. The patent injustices of the spoils 
system, as applied to diplomatic and consular services, permitted in- 
competent consuls to extort exhorbitant sums for their services and 
forced ministers to make heavy personal expenditures to supplement their 
inadequate allowances. These facts finally induced the Congress, in 
1856, to pass a law providing a fixed salary for diplomatic officers and 
consular officials, based on hierarchical rank. Another section of this 
same act introduced a new idea — the merit principle. It provided for 
the appointment by the President, upon certification by the Secretary 
of State, of twenty-five "consular pupils of peculiar fitness and 
qualifications."* This legislation marks the first attempt, even though 
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*Andor Klay, “Lesser Annals of Departmental Troubles," Foreign 
Service Journal . XXXIII (May, 1956), p. 34. 

limited, to recruit a body of young men for government service in the 
hope that their early training might qualify them for promotion and 
greater responsibility. 

The hopes raised by this innovation were quickly dashed. Congress 

stubbornly refused to appropriate monies to implement the creation of a 

corps of consular pupils and even repealed the provisions for its 
2 

establishment. 

‘’'Ibid. 



Another attempt to revive the merit principle was made in an act 
of 1864 which provided for appointment, with permanency of tenure, of 
thirteen clerks. Still there was no provision for insuring a continuing 
flow of trained personnel into the Department; and spoilsmen, changing 
with the vagaries of the administration, thoroughly infested the 
Department . 



The Merit System 

As the continental frontier vanished and our nationalism turned 
outward with the imperialism of "manifest destiny," the need for diplomatic 
reform became obvious. Though political hacks were a feature of the 
consular service as late as the McKinley Administration, the era of 
reform, with which the administration of President Theodore Roosevelt 
coincided, produced notable reforms. A three-man Board of Examiners'* 

McG. Harlow, "Evolution of American Diplomacy," Foreign Service 
Journal . XXIX (September, 1952), p. 58. 
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designated by the Secretary of State had already been authorized by 
President Cleveland, in 1395, to examine the fitness of appointees in 
the consular service, ten years later the scope of consular examinations 
was broadened by executive order, and vacancies in the diplomatic service 
were authorized to be filled by transfer, promotion, or appointment 
after examination. The Congress revised the system for selecting con- 
sular officials on April 5, 1906, and an executive order in the same 
year placed consular appointments and promotions under the Civil Service 
System, 4 then twenty-three years old. By executive order in 1909,^ 

4 Tracy H, Lay, The Foreign Service of the United States . (New York; 
Prentice-Hall, 1925), p. 22, 

‘’For provisions of this executive order and later amendments, see 
Lay, op , cit .. pp, 398-402, and liloer Plischke, Conduct of American 
Diplomacy , (New York; D, Van Nostrand Company, 1950), p, 168, 

President Taft, being determined to foster a career foreign service and 
to rid it of dependence upon political patronage, brought diplomatic 
officers below the chief-of-mission rank under Civil Service and 
strengthened the composition and functions of the Board of Examiners of 
the Department of State. By the outbreak of World War I, the efficiency 
of the Department had improved to a marked degree, but it was still 
difficult to find men willing to make a career in the poorly-paid 
Department, For some Department positions and for the diplomatic service, 
a private income was an absolute essential. An enactment of February 5, 
1915, graded diplomatic secretaries and consul s-general into five classes 
each and consuls into nine, besides fixing their salaries.^ 

^See Lay, op . cit . . pp, 403-406, for the provisions of this law and 
its later amendments. 
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The Rogers Act 



With the reluctant acknowledgement of the status of the United 
States as a world power, with interests in the four corners of the earth, 
as a result of victorious participation in World War 1, the Congress was 
more favorably inclined to overhaul the patchwork of Congressional 
statute and executive order which formed the legal basis for the operation 
of the Department and the Foreign Service. The diplomatic branch of the 
Foreign Service numbered about 122, virtually all of whose members 
possessed private wealth; the consular officers, some 511 strong, were 
generally political appointees serving at the pleasure of the President. 

7 

The Rogers Act of May 23, 1924, supplied the remedial and con- 

7 

43 Stat. 140; also see Lay, op . cit .. pp. 407-416. 

structive legislation urged by the Secretary of State to correct faults 

existing in the organization of the Department. Representative John 

Jacob Rogers had interested himself in the effort to reorganize the 

machinery for the conduct of American foreign relations and saw the bill 

bearing his name take the diplomatic and consular services out of politics 
8 

once and for all. Consular and diplomatic officers alike became Foreign 

O 

Excepting only appointments of ambassadors and ministers, which 
are still made at the discretion of the President. 

Service officers, and appointment to the new Foreign Service became 
limited to open, competitive examinations with commissions granted to 
a class and not a particular post. A career service, composed of officers 
recruited when young for long tenure and orderly advancement based on 
merit, was presaged by the Rogers Act. 
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The Rogers Act, among its other features, authorized the assign- 
ment of Foreign Service officers to the Department without loss of pay, 
thereby permitting some alleviation in their continuous official exile 
and presaging their future assignment as desk officers after suitable 
field experience. There were also provisions for the subsequent re- 
adnission to the Foreign Service of career officers appointed as chiefs 
of mission, a retirement and disability system, authorization for pay- 
ment of representation allowances, and family travel and subsistence 
expense authorization. 

"At first the act stimulated enthusiasm and raised morale and 
efficiency. It also aroused interest in the service as a career, as 
shown by the number of candidates taking the first entrance examinations 

Q 

in 1925." Under its provisions. President Coolidge created a Foreign 

Q 

Richard S. Patterson, "The Foreign Service; Four decades of 
Development," Department of State News Letter. XXXIX (July, 1964), p. 3. 

Service Personnel Board, and the Department established a Foreign Service 
School Board. 

Unfortunately, all of the deficiencies of the Foreign Service were 
not remedied. Some officers of the Department performing substantive 
work in international politics were not consolidated into the Foreign 
Service. Further, salaries which ranged from .*3,000 per annum in Class IX 
to $9,000 per annum in Class I were still too low to attract capable but 
poor personnel. Career officers were still reluctant to accept promotions 
to the rank of minister or ambassador because of inadequate salaries and 
niggardly representation allowances. In addition, the Personnel Board, 
in making recommendations for promotion under the act, adopted practices 
that gave a disproportionate share to the diplomatic officers. Consular 
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officer objections and dissatisfactions led to a House request for 
information and a Senate resolution for an investigation. The Con- 
gressional criticisms and the recommendations made in their light led 
to revisions which were incorporated in the Moses-Linthicura Act of 1931. 

Yet, all of the developments following in the wake of the Rogers 
Act did not have a deleterious effect on personnel policies. “With 
foresight, the Department began assigning some gifted junior officers 
to study the languages, history, and social customs of Russia, the Far 
Bast, and the Arab countries — all later critical areas. Under 

*° Ibid . . p. 4. 



Secretary Grew, noting that only nineteen of fifty ministers and 
ambassadors were career men in 1926, urged Secretary Kellogg to invite 
the attention of the President to the desirability of replacing various 
inefficient political appointees with Foreign Service officers. 

Short-sighted fiscal measures in an era of prosperity cut off 
promotions and other benefits promised by the Rogers Act, causing dis- 
couragement and further discontent. Morale of the Service was low when 
Secretary Stimson assumed his office in March, 1929. But President 
Hoover understood the monetary needs for the conduct of foreign relations, 
and Secretary Stimson was so persuasive with the House Appropriations 
Committee, that funds were provided for promotions, rent allowances, and 
modest representation funds. 

The Moses-Linthicum Act 

Senator George H. Moses, a former minister to Greece and Montenegro 
(1909-1912), and Representative John C. Linthicum sponsored the act which 
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bears their names to remedy some of the defects of the Rogers Act and 
to advance the development of the Foreign Service. Under its terms, 
the Foreign Service Personnel Board was reorganized to insure its 
impartiality; the system of officer classification was modified, salaries 
were raised, and automatic within-class increases were instituted; more 
generous representation and post allowances were provided, annual and 
sick leave with pay were instituted, a more liberal retirement system 
was initiated, and career status for foreign service clerks was granted. 11 



The Effects of the Depression 

The Depression of the 1930's unfortunately cancelled the gains 
made under the Moses-Linthicum Act. The prevailing economic conditions 
gave impetus to the government economy measures which suspended promotions, 
reduced salaries 15 per cent, abolished post and representation allowances, 
cut rent and living allowances by 65 per cent, and eliminated home leave 
at government expense. Dollar devaluation further reduced salaries 
already cut, creating widespread hardship and distress among members of 
the Foreign Service and their families. 

The number of Foreign Service officers dropped from 762 to 688 
between July, 1932, and December, 1934. A lack of recruitment funds 
created a gap of four years when no one entered the Service. President 
Roosevelt's stringent economy measures further injured both the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. Indeed, Secretary Hull's first telegram 
to the posts abroad was one of regret for cutting staffs to save money. 1 

i2 Ibid. , p. 5. 
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Thus as world conditions created vastly increasing demands for its 
services, the Foreign Service struggled along under greater burdens 
with insufficient funds. 

The depression and the nascent expansion of the power and size of 
the Federal Government combined to attract young and talented personnel. 
There was no lack of qualified competitors for the small number of 
appointments made annually following the resumption of entrance 
examinations in 1935. By the latter portion of that year, the worst 
of the depression had passed* and the Service had gained most of the 
salary and allowance benefits granted by the Moses-Linthicura Act. 

The Effects of World War II on Recruitment 



With the outbreak of global war in Europe for a second tine in a 
generation, the United States had a single Foreign Service in which 
admission was gained by open, competitive examination and advancement 
through proven ability. despite some "deadwood" remaining among 



1 3 

’ The foreign services of the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and the Bureau of Mines, which had been established between 1927-1935, 
were incorporated into the Foreign Service by a reorganization act 
passed in 1935. Treasury Attaches are still to be found abroad. See 
Arthur W. MacMahon, Administration in Foreign Affairs . (University, 
Alabama* University of Alabama Press, 1953), p. 226. 



pre-Rogers Act political appointees. 

The Foreign Service of the United States at the outbreak 
of the second World War was in the main made up of a corps 
of able, unselfish, and devoted public servants in whom 
the values of the career service were deeply ingrained, 
laboring conscientiously under occasionally trying conditions 
for a country which did not fully comprehend, and often 
ignored, their existence. 
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* 4 Virgil P. Randolph, III, "The Recruitment of Junior Foreign 
Service Officers 1945-1955," (unpublished Master's thesis. The 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1956), p. 16, 

The decision was made in 1940 to seek no preferred status under 
Selective Service for Foreign Service personnel. After the examination 
given in the fall of 1941, all recruiting was suspended to eliminate 
competition with the armed forces. Because of the cessation of recruiting 
and statutory limitations on the total number of officers occupying the 
six highest classes, promotion also ceased during World War II. 

Recruitment Since World War II 

Owing to the wider responsibilities of the United States after the 

war, the department was faced with a twofold recruiting problem. There 

was, first, a need for rapid expansion to meet immediate requirements 
and, second, the need for careful and painstaking rebuilding of the 
career service. The first need accentuated the requirement for a number 
of specialists; the second stressed attracting personnel with a general 
liberal arts background. 

In 1945 and 1946, the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
decided to hold shortened examinations specifically aimed at recruiting 
veterans of the armed forces and personnel of the Foreign Service 
Auxiliary*^ in order to build up the career service. The expediency of 

*^There were 976 of these in 1945 as compared to only 820 career 
officers. See Elton Atwater, "The American Foreign Service Since 1939," 
American Journal of International Law. XL I (January, 1947), p. 79. 

the shortened examination**' 1 relieved the most pressing needs. 
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^As a result of these examinations, over 400 new officers were 
appointed to the lowest rank of the Foreign Service. Until July, 1945, 
when it was raised to 1160, the authorized strength was 866. This was 
again increased to 1280 for the fiscal year 1947. See Atwater, op . cit., 
p. 93. 



The Blooa Bill and Lateral £ntry 

The "Bloom Bill" of May 3, 1945, was enacted as a stop-gap measure 
to remove the disabilities of a number of officers in the upper grades 
of the Service and to improve the status of non-career personnel. A 
provision of the bill, struck out before passage by amendment, would 
have authorized entry into the Foreign Service of some 120 persons whose 
special fitness and qualifications would have been demonstrated by prior 
service in other federal agencies or in the armed forces. This con- 
troversial "lateral entry" feature unexpectedly aroused such strong 
opposition from supporters of the career principle that it was stricken — 
temporarily. Yet the blear-eyed guardian of career principles grudgingly 
admitted that some sort of lateral entry would strengthen the department, 
if carefully administered, at a time when trained and experienced 
specialists were needed. Thus the Foreign Service Manpower Bill was 
passed on July 3, 1946, authorizing the appointment of 250 specialized 
personnel within two years, as additional career officers. These personnel 
were to be appointed to classified grades commensurate with their 
experience in the armed forces or their previously-held positions of 
responsibility in other federal agencies. 

17 

It was feared that undue training would be required to compensate 
for a lack of field experience and that the career principle would be 
irreparably banned. These fears were wholly false, because the depart- 
ment of State so cautiously and parsimoniously administered these appoint- 
ments that seven years later only 165 appointments had been made, 69 of 
which were to the three highest classes. See MacMahon, op . cit .. p. 228. 
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The Foreign Service Act of 1946 

While the Congress engaged in the polemics of the Manpower Act, 
the division of Foreign Service Planning feverishly prepared new basic 
legislation for the Foreign Service, because the Rogers Act and its 
subsequent amendments was considered obsolescent. Their labors were 
accorded sanctity in Public Law 724, 79th Congress,*® commonly called 

18 Por a complete narration of its legislative history, see Harold 
Stein, "The Foreign Service Act of 1946," Public Administration and Policy 
development — A Case Book . (New York* Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), pp. 28-42. 

the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

This act did nothing to alter the traditional method of recruitment 
to the lowest grades of the Foreign Service offices. It reclassified all 
Foreign Service officers into six grades and superimposed a new grade of 
career minister. This latter grade was created for the accommodation of 
Foreign Service officers promoted to chief of diplomatic mission who 
wished to remain in the Service. A Foreign Service Reserve was created 
to permit the appointment of highly competent specialized or technical 
personnel for short terms of service. A Staff Corps of twenty- two grades 
was established for administrative, clerical, fiscal, and custodial 
responsibilities. A lateral entry feature was provided for controlled 
entry of highly qualified Reserve, Staff Corps, or departmental personnel 
into the career service after comprehensive mental and physical examinations 
as prescribed by the Board of Examiners. In the hard fight to gain its 
passage in the Congress, the question of specialist versus generalist 
was raised and debated hotly. Implicit in the passage of the act was 
the inadequacy of a selfishly administered program of recruitment at 
the bottom rank. 
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Stagnation 

The Board of Examiners felt pleased with the results of the first 
post-war examinations and decided to administer the same type of 
examination in the fall of 1948. In the meantime, they determined 
that a statistical study of examinations held since 1932 night prove 
of value in modifying examination methods and procedures. 

An incidence of 47 per cent of candidates otherwise successful 
in passing written examinations failed the nodern language portion. 

Further, reductions in appropriations would permit only replacement of 
current vacancies in the Service; new expansion could not be contemplated. 
The standards of the written examinations which permitted 20 per cent to 
pass were raised to allow passage of only 17 per cent. 

In spite of more stringent examining procedures, a backlog of one 
hundred candidates, certified eligible by the Board of Examiners, had 
accumulated by early 1949. These persons were placed on an Eligible List 
and were notified that they would be appointed when funds became available. 
Some of the best of these candidates were lost forever, because they were 
unable to await problematical appointment indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, under the lateral entry feature of the Manpower Act of 
1946, some 2,542 applications were received. Because reduced appropriations 
made it impossible to permit the lateral entry of the 250 new career 
officers envisaged, the Board of Examiners instituted a set of elaborate 
screening devices which were approved by the Secretary of State. Of 
the 2,542 applicants, only 817 were designated to take the oral 
examinations; 330 individuals pas ed the oral examinations; 205 of these 
candidates were declared eligible for appointment under further restrictive 
standards; 199 of these were certified as eligible for appointment. 
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34 of this group withdrew in disgust after being offered appointments 
at too low a salary; and only 165 new officers were finally appointed. 

It was felt that "many highly intelligent, highly educated, and 
highly competent men with excellent records ... were unsuccessful."*^ 

19 

Joseph E. Green, "The Manpower Act in Retrospect," Foreign 
Service Journal . XXVI (April, 1949), p. 44. 

The principal difficulty faced by the Board of Examiners was determining 
the class to which the candidate for lateral entry should be appointed. 

The Board and the candidate often disagreed. 

By the summer of 1949, some 156 candidates were eligible for appoint- 
ment to almost non-existent vacancies in Class VI, while 30 new college 
graduates had been employed by the Department as interns. Additionally, 
the Staff Corps had become the vehicle for entrance into the Foreign 
Service of persons whose service was intended to be only temporary or 
serai-permanent, who could not pass the regular entrance examinations, 
or who enjoyed influential political connection. A few of these managed 
transfer into the permanent officer corps. 

By the end of 1949, some 166 candidates were on the Eligible List 
awaiting appointment. Some of these had been waiting nearly two years. 
Sixty-five additional candidates were added to the Eligible List in the 
first half of 1950, despite further raising the standards for admission. 

In June of 1950, a change occurred in recruitment policy. Eighty- 
three new Class VI officers were appointed, and the Board of Examiners 
was urged to produce as many successful candidates as possible. By 
January, 1951, only a handful remained on the Eligible List, but more 
than a dozen excellent candidates had refused to continue their inter- 
minable wait. The damage had been done. 
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The Hoover Commission 



The Congress and the public had been debating the course of 
American foreign policy since the end of World War II. during the 
course of the controversy, one of the questions raised was whether 
specially-trained personnel were required by the national interest in 
carrying out the aims of American foreign policy, and if so, should 
they be professional members of a Foreign Service Officer Corps or 
members of a single foreign affairs service closely affiliated with, 
or a part of, the department of State. 

A Committee on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission) was created in accordance with Public 
Law 162 of the 80th Congress. One of its many suggestions concerning 
the reorganization of the department of State was- 

The personnel in the permanent department establishment 
in Washington and the personnel of the Foreign Service above 
certain levels should be amalgamated over a short period of 
years into a single foreign affairs service, divided into 
grades and divisions, obligated to serve at home or overseas 
and constituting a safeguarded career group administered 
separately from the general Civil Service as it now exists.'' 

20 

^Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Task Force Report on Foreign Aff airs ( Appendix H) (Washington- 
Government Printing Office, January, 1949), p, 28. 

The Hoover Commission findings resulted in the enactment of Public 
Law 73 of the 81st Congress, which placed responsibility for the 
administration, coordination, and direction of the personnel of the 
Foreign Service upon the Secretary of State directly and formally. This 
act, in turn, gave rise to the appointment, by the Secretary of State, 
of an Advisory Committee on Personnel, to consider whether fundamental 
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changes were required in the personnel systems of the department as a 
consequence of the Hoover Commission's recommendations. 

The Rowe-Ramspeck Committee 

This committee, known informally as the "Rowe-Ramspeck Consmittce," 

generally concurred with the Hoover Commission that the many variations 

in the several personnel systems administered by the Secretary of State 

inhibited efficient management and effectiveness. They also concurred 

in the Hoover Commission recommendation that "there should be a single 

but flexible personnel system for the department of State and the Foreign 

21 

Service instead of separate systems that exist at present." Yet the 
21 

"An Improved Personnel System for the Conduct of Foreign Affairs," 

A Report to the Secretary of State by the Secretary's Advisory Committee 
on Personnel (August, 1950), p. 3. 

Committee also proposed that the recommended unified personnel system 
be independent of the Civil Service system. Appointments, they 
recommended, should be based on rigorous and comprehensive written, oral, 
and physical examination which, it was found, insured the selection of 
intelligent and educated individuals possessing a high devotion to duty 
and potentiality for development. 

In essence, the Department of State rejected the Hoover Commission's 
and Rowe-Ramspeck Committee's recommendations for a single personnel 
system. Instead, the Department chose to create a closer relationship 
between Poreign Service and Civil Service groups by means of administrative 
action and minor legislative changes. Only lip service was paid to 
the fundamental recommendation for amalgamation through permitting a 
"larger" number of lateral entries into the Foreign Service by Civil 
Service personnel. Even though the Department liberalized lateral 
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entry by a directive of 1951, of 2,150 applications received by 
November 1, 1951, only 25 of these had actually been taken into the 
Foreign Service by 1954. 

Decline in Recruitment 

A marked decline in the number of applicants seeking to take written 

examinations was noted in the years 1949 through 1951. This slackening 

of apparent interest in the Foreign Service prompted the Lxecutive 

Director of the Board of Examiners to investigate this phenomenon. 

Letters were addressed to the presidents of some 266 colleges and 

universities requesting their opinions as to why candidates for Class VI 

22 

appointments had fallen off. 

22 

A brief discussion of this decline nay be found in William 
Yandell Elliott, United States Foreign Policy (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1952), p. 270. 

The replies were illuminating, interesting, and informative. The 
decline in public esteem of the Department was cited, owing to the 
irresponsible attacks of Senator McCarthy and others* young men and 
women were reluctant to search for positions in which their loyalty to 
the United States might be impugned in unwarranted attacks. Other replies 
noted the discouragement produced by long delays in the selection process. 
A lesser number mentioned the ease with which college graduates could 
obtain appointments, without examination, in the Foreign Service Staff 
Corps, the Department’s intern program, or in other federal agencies. 

A large number noted that full employment and widespread prosperity 
made diligent searching for employment by qualified college graduates 
completely unnecessary. The majority of letters received urged the Board 
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of Examiners to adopt an active and carefully organized recruiting 
program in the colleges and universities of the nation. 

"The obvious desirability for cultivating the main source of Foreign 
Service Officers did ... spur the department of State into issuing 
a directive in March, 1951, announcing that an intensive recruitment 
campaign for new officers would be launched at universities and colleges 
throughout the United States." 23 Because of an insufficiency of staff 

23 

Randolph, op . cit . . p. 58. 

and funds, representatives of the Board of Examiners met with faculty 
members of institutions solicited in regional conferences about the 
country in order to acquaint them with the aims and needs of the Foreign 
Service and to provide for a resident faculty representative on each 
campus. Stringency of funds eliminated a projected new and attractive 
brochure containing general information about the Foreign Service. 

These efforts were crowned with only partial success in providing 

a steady and adequate supply. Lowered standards utilized in 1951 

(22.5 per cent passing instead of 20.1 per cent) provided only 84 eligible 

for appointment. Of the 1,639 who were examined in 1952, only 94 were 

appointed, when the Board of Examiners was calling for an annual intake 

of 150-200 officers. The apparent lack of success was blamed primarily 

on the inadequacy of the Board of Examiners — too small to process the 

large number of applications for lateral entry and so overburdened with 

examining procedures that the program for further meetings with college 

and university faculties had to be curtailed. Secondly, the "Foreign 

Affairs Intern Program" continued to recruit college graduates in 

24 

competition with the Board of Examiners. 
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^ 4 There are two different intern prograns. The first provides an 
opportunity of sunnier work in the Department to selected college 
graduates who have been nominated by their university faculties. After 
a summer of work in the Department, during which those selected are 
exposed to some of the sundry daily tasks of foreign affairs, they are 
encouraged to take the regular examination for FSO-8. Though the 
Executive Director estimated that some 2,800 potential candidates were 
lost by the Board of Examiners to the intern program, it is submitted 
that if they did not take examinations for appointment to FSQ-8 after 
their summer of work, then their interest in becoming members of the 
Foreign Service was superficial and transitory — they would never have 
developed into good officers, and the Department is better without them. 

The second intern program, the Management Intern Program, is 
designed to create a supply of administrative functionaries whose intent 
is to remain in administration. Personnel entering this program take a 
Federal Service Employees Examination and, if successful, enter the 
Department in Grades GS-7 through GS-11, depending on their qualifications. 
Their first two years, intern years, are probationary as is the case 
with all Civil Service employees. There are presently twelve persons 
in this program, which will end in January, 1965. 



The Board of Examiners made plans to appoint some two hundred 
candidates through examinations to be held in the fall of 1952 through 
liberalizing age and language requirements. Unfortunately, the Board was 
laboring in a vacuum — all appointments to Class VI ceased in August, 

1952. Then recruitment responsibility was removed from the Board of 
Examiners and delegated to a newly-created Division of Recruitment. This 
Division, given authority to conduct all recruitment for the Department of 
State, established a College Relations Unit to continue to tap the obvious 
source of personnel. However, this Division was absorbed as a branch of 
the Office of Personnel as part of the general move to deesphasize recruit- 
ment in accordance with the program of the new administration. The new 
Republican administration had promised economy and reform to the electorate. 
Thus a stringent economy drive produced a reduction in force program which, 
coupled with a reappraisal of government security measures and an exami- 
nation of employee reliability, was compounded by a chronic shortage of 
funds. 
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In the fall of 1953 over a thousand persons took the written 
examination for Class VI, but only 108 names appeared on the Eligible 
List, Of these, 4 had established eligibility in the 1949 examinations, 

8 in the 1950 examinations, 24 in the 1951 examinations, and 72 in the 
1952 examinations. 

In 1951 the Foreign Service Officer Corps had a total strength of 
1,390. This reached a peak strength of 1,427 in 1953 but fell to 1,285 
through annual attrition in 1954. Attrition, in fact, exceeded by 
55 per cent the total entry at the bottom. Instead of expanding to meet 
increased responsibilities, the Foreign Service was growing smaller. 

The Wriston Committee 

The unhappy state of recruitment had become so desperate by early 
1954 that even the most reactionary in the Department conceded that some 
remedy was required. The appointment by the Secretary of State of a 
Public Committee on Personnel (known familiarly as the Wriston Committee 
after the name of its chairman, the president of Brown University) 
climaxed a decision to inquire into the administration of the Foreign 
Service. The Mlriston Committee was requested to study and make recommen- 
dations concerning the organization of the Service, the feasibility of 
amalgamating Civil Service employees of the Department of State with 
the Foreign Service, personnel and administrative policy, restoration 
of public confidence, and the morale of the Foreign Service. 

Two months after it began its work, the ilriston Committee made its 
report. The conservative recruitment policies which produced the lowest 
numerical strength in the Poreign Service Officer Corps since 1948 were 
sharply criticized; poor administration permitted the intake of officers 
to fluctuate without due regard for real needs. 
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The report noted that responsibilities had increased while size 
decreased, necessitating immediate expansion. Because it was too late 
to build through bottom intake, it was recommended that Civil Service 
personnel of the department of State be integrated to the greatest 
extent possible. It was noted that about half of these personnel (in 
Grades GS-7 or above) were in positions ranging from desk officer to 
the highest levels of the Department. Only 119 Foreign Service officers, 
staffing 2 per cent of the home desks, were on duty in the Department in 
Washington. 

It was emphasized that the Foreign Service must "open its ranks to 

a large number of people with a high degree of specialization in other 

25 

than the general practice of diplomacy." Because the Foreign Service 
25 

Quoted from "Toward a Stronger Poreign Service," Report of the 
Secretary of State* s Public Committee on Personnel (Washington; 1954), 

P. 14. 

Reserve, organized to supply officers with such skills, had failed to 
provide then, the Wriston Comnittee recommended a solution of permitting 
large numbers of Civil Service employees the "attractive" and "rewarding" 
opportunity of transferring into the Foreign Service Officer Corps. The 
Committee considered that the Foreign Service should be "geographically 
representative, adequately reflective of the wide and essential variety 
of American life, and sufficiently diversified in the technical skills 
required in present-day diplomacy."^ 6 In order to increase the Foreign 

26 Ibid «. p. 39. 

Service rapidly to an adequate size of about 3,900, the Committee 
recommended that lateral entry into the upper and middle grades from 
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the Staff and Reserve Corps, as well as from the Civil Service, be 
utilized. 

For future recruitment, the Committee reaffirmed the principle of 
annual, competitive, nation-wide examination. However, the Board of 
Examiners was castigated for "want of close and fruitful relationship 
with colleges and universities, the Service’s principal source of 
officer-candidates," 27 

27 Ibid,. p. 39. 

The Department of State was urged, by Wriston Committee recommen- 
dation, to establish a system of national, competitive scholarships 
to provide a steady and adequate flow of excellent, varied, representative 
personnel. This system would be patterned after the Navy’s successful 
Contract Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps program. The Committee 
felt that this was the only method of insuring the five hundred personnel 
required each year to support a Foreign Service trebled in size. 

Action and Reaction 

The energetic action of the Department of State in implementing 
the recommendations of the Wriston Committee surprised most observers. 

The Board of Examiners was directed to revise, modernize, liberalize, 
and expedite examining and appointing procedures. The Secretary of State 
further directed that legislative authority for the proposed scholarship 
program be sought. 

Draft legislation for the Proposed Foreign Service Scholarship 
Training Program was completed in the early months of 1955. Seven 
hundred and fifty scholarships of i900 each were to be awarded, under 
a state quota system, to candidates nominated by members of Congress on 
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the basis of ccnpetitive examinations administered by the Secretary of 

State. It was estimated that this program would cost more than 

Si, 600,000 each year of the operation. 

Before submitting the legislation to Congress, the Bureau of the 

Budget was given an opportunity to express its views. The Bureau of 

the Budget did not endorse the proposed legislation, because there was 

’•grave doubt of State's ability to take into the Service sufficient 

trainees from the program to justify its cost, judging from past 

28 

recruitment history." It was also suggested that scholarship candidates 
28 

Prom an unpublished memorandum of May 6, 1955, from the President's 
Advisor on Personnel Management, to the Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

would possess so great an advantage over others taking the examinations 
for appointment that those appointed might become limited to persons 
fortunate enough to have been selected for the scholarship program. 

The Bureau of the Budget argued further that an undesirable political 
coloration, even though remote, would be introduced into the appointment 
procedure, and that a bad precedent would be set in establishing a 
scholarship training program to satisfy the requirements for only one 
relatively snail segment of the civilian federal service. The inevita- 
bility of military service would interrupt the constant flow of 
scholarship personnel into the Foreign Service. Reconsideration of the 
legislation was accordingly recommended to the Department of State. 

As a result of the rtriston Committee's recommendation that recruit- 
ment be based upon closer relationships with the principal source of 
Candidates, some 233 colleges and universities were visited by teams of 
Foreign Service officers. Puture entrance through examination at the 
bottom grade was stressed in the detailed explanation given to students 
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and faculties alike concerning the career opportunities afforded by the 

Foreign Service. These efforts brought some 7,404 candidates to take 

the written examinations of June and December, 1955, and 8,069 candidates 

for the examinations of 1956. Of these candidates, some 588 were 

appointed. The table on page 41 indicates the results of continuing 

liaison with the colleges from 1957 through 1964. 

Generally, these candidates have come from all parts of the United 

States, though approximately one- third are from the Middle Atlantic States. 

There has been a recent increase in personnel from the California area, 

reflecting properly the population trends. In 1952, it was noted that 

25 per cent of tbose Poreign Service officers appointed had attended 

Harvard, Princeton, or Yale. By 1956, the number appointed from these 

universities had been reduced to 17 per cent, indicating the success of 

the Department in diversifying and transfusing more of "main street" 

29 

into the arteries of the Foreign Service. ‘ However, it must be 



29 

The high percentage of successful candidates from Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale, it may be surmised, is also indicative of the higher academic 
standards maintained by these universities. Owing to the large annual 
number of applicants for admission to these universities, they need only 
admit those whose academic abilities have been amply demonstrated in the 
high schools and preparatory schools. Attrition within these universities 
further screens out those unable to maintain their scholarly achieve- 
ments at a high level. For this reason, then, the candidates from Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale are an academic elite whose chances of successfully 
passing both written and oral Foreign Service examinations are immeasurably 
greater than candidates from other universities whose academic standards 
are not so high. Yet, as of December 1, 1963, it was determined that 
Foreign Service officers had received their undergraduate degrees from 
412 colleges and universities in the United States and 31 foreign 
universities. See United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Administration of National Security. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on National Security Staffing and Operations, S8th Congress, 

1st Session, November 21, 1963 (Washington* Government Printing Office, 
1963), part IV, pp. 345-349 for a list of those universities involved. 



remembered that the Poreign Service is not a congress and does not seek 
to resolve conflicting social and regional viewpoints. The demand for a 
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larger and more representative service should never be allowed to 
overshadow the need for high quality. 

It has been charged that the recruitment program and the promotion 
program favored Ivy League or white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. This 
charge has been partially answered in the preceding paragraph. The 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration, the Honorable 
William J. Crockett, in testimony before the Jackson Subcommittee, 
further refuted the charge. 

For instance, it is one of our continuing problems 
that the very toughness of the Foreign Service entrance 
examination excludes many Negro candidates. "Je have 
virtually no successful candidates from southern Negro 
colleges simply because their training in these colleges 
has not been oriented toward successfully preparing for the 
entrance examinations. So although there was no overt 
intention to do this, sometimes our standards or the 
application of our standards caused this. 



30 



Ibid ., p, 



296. 



A Ford Foundation project, partially administered by the Department, 
will select some twenty-five students from various colleges, principally 
Negroes, and provide them with two summers of work in the Department and 
graduate training at selected graduate schools in foreign affairs, 
economics, or public administration. On completion of their graduate 
year, these students will take the examination for entrance at the 
FSO-8 level. 

A Foreign Service Academy ? 

Though the scholarship program was quietly aborted, the much- 
discussed Foreign Service Academy scheme, first considered by the 82nd 
Congress, is still bruited about. H. R. 1870, introduced in the 83rd 
Congress, proposed a four-year specialized curriculum for the preparation 
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of junior Foreign Service officers. Its students, selected by national 
competitive examination, were to receive the same pay and allowances 
as cadets at the United States Military Academy. Neither this bill, 
its predecessor in the 82nd Congress, nor successors in the 84th through 
87th Congresses, received much serious consideration because of a fear, 
both within and outside of the Foreign Service, that such an academy 
would eliminate diversity in the Service by tending to force its students 
into a single mold and to breed a caste spirit. The Honorable Lincoln 
Gordon, U, S. Ambassador to Brazil, in testimony before the Jackson 
Subcommittee, indicated that "drawing junior recruits of the Service 
from the whole range of American colleges and universities, and from 
many graduate schools as well, provides a far broader base ana much 
better prospects of highly qualified entrants into the career." 31 

31 

United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Operations, 
Administration of National Security. Hearings before the SubcoumjLttee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, 88th Congress, 1st Session, 
December 11, 1963 (Washington; Government Printing Office, 1964), part V, 
p. 376. 



Further, the decision to seek a career in the Foreign Service would be 
undesirably pushed back to the high school level, at which stage it 
would be most difficult to judge the qualities of the applicants. 32 



32 

‘‘Imagine the initial uniform outfit for each budding diplomat! 
For example. 



Coat, morning (cutaway) 


each 


1 


Trousers, striped, diplomat’s 


pair 


1 


Ties, silk, striped, old school 


each 


3 


Spats, gray, w/pearl buttons 


pair 


2 


Portfolio, leather, black, brass mounted, w/lock 


each 


1 


Suit, flannel, oxford gray, sincere, winter, 
business 


each 


3 


Suit, dacron, cord, striped, blue, sincere, 
summer 


each 


2 
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each 3 



Suit, dacron, cord, striped, brown, sincere, 
summer 

Etc. 

See Zara S. Steiner, Present Problems of the Foreign Service 
(Princeton University; March 20, 1961), p. 43, for more discussion on 
an undergraduate Foreign Service Academy. 

The latest guise of the Foreign Service Academy scheme, S. 865 of 
the 88th Congress, for the establishment of a Foreign Affairs College 
at the graduate level, was given more earnest consideration; because 
it was suggested by the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, known 
more commonly as the Herter Committee. This group of private citizens, 
most of whoa had been previously involved professionally in foreign 
affairs, was constituted late in 1961 at the request of Secretary Rusk. 

It was established under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and drew its financial support from the Ford 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, thus giving its findings 
some semblance of independence and impartiality. Former Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter was chairman of the twelve-nan group which 
included forner ambassadors John Hay Whitney and George V. Allen. The 
Committee focused its attention on the personnel problems of the Depart- 
ment of State, A. I. o. t and U. S. I. A. 

As outlined in S. 865, the College would consist of two main 
operating divisions — one for instruction and the other for research. 

The instructional division would assume and enlarge upon the activities 
of the existing Foreign Service Institute other than consular, visa, 
and immigration instruction. Curricula would include language instruction, 
area studies, orientation of new officers whose substantive work would 
be in the field of foreign affairs, orientation of government officers 
designated for service abroad and their accompanying relatives, and 
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courses similar to the existing nidcarecr and senior officer courses. 

It is considered that this instruction could be performed adequately 
by the existing Foreign Service Institute provided with additional 
funds for an enlarged student body and curriculum. 

The real justification for the Academy, according to its proponents, 
lies in the proposed character of the research division. The Herter 
Committee hopefully describes the Academy as "a graduate-type institution,” 
autonomous, "new and unique,” and "topnotch.” This is a government enter- 
prise which is to enjoy "freedom of inquiry" and "the advantages of the 
traditional academic environment" along with access to official secrets. 

To staff its faculty, the Herter Committee hopes to attract "the best 
of American minds." 33 

33 

Personnel For the New Diplomacy (Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs Personnel. Washington; Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 1962), 
pp. 103-111. 

Admittedly, training is important; but intellectual improvement 
does not necessarily presage improvement in the management of complex 
foreign affairs. The Honorable Dean Acheson, commenting on S. 865 in 
a letter to Senator J. William Fulbright, stated, "Not knowledge alone, 
but how it is marshaled by will and brought to bear in action, must 

34 

remain the determining consideration in the conduct of foreign policy." 

34 United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Operations, 
Administration of National Security. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, 8Sth Congress, 1st Session, 
December 11, 1963 (Washington; Government Printing Office, 1964), part V, 

P. 379. 

Able individuals will, no doubt, benefit from the academic instruction 
envisaged, but minds which do not gain from experience and responsible 
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contacts with problems are not likely to receive such qualities in the 
course of lectures. Lectures cannot equip personnel to handle crises. 

Many advocates of the project are fond of citing the 12 per cent 
of the armed forces officer’s career spent in training and comparing 
it with the Foreign Service officer's 5 per cent. Such a comparison 
is not analgous, and the percentage of tine which military officers 
spend in training is certainly greater than 12 per cent. Excepting 
for brief periods of war. the military establishment is continually in 
training for war. It is a force in being which is brought to bear 
through the consciousness of its potential rather than actual employ- 
ment. The foreign policy establishment, on the contrary, is operating 
in its fullest sense at all times, especially in peace. 

Assuming that "the best of American minds” could be attracted, 
is it logical to assume that any administration would permit this faculty 
free and unhampered public scope to criticize or question the policies 
being pursued? Further, since the proposed bill does not include 
relevent terms of tenure, academic freedom cannot exist. Political 
control, despite pious utterances to the contrary, is implicit in a lack 
of professional tenure — the College Chancellors, the Board of Regents, 
and the financial support would be subject to the vagaries of such 
control. 

In view of the foregoing, how is it proposed to attract a faculty 
with "that rare mixture of high academic standards and rich exposure 
to the practical world of foreign affairs" — men which the Herter 
Committee admits are in short supply? Such men already have tenure in 
the institutions where they teach or high salaries in the businesses 
which they direct. 
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A wiser and more economical course would be to continue training 
in the Foreign Service Institute and the service war colleges, none of 
which have problems that more generous budgets could not resolve. 
Finally, existing colleges and universities already offer excellent 
facilities for advanced international studies and research. Tuition 
grants for officer students and contributions to such institutions for 
increased expenses would make instruction and research available to 

35 

Foreign Service officers under conditions of real academic freedom. 
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For more discussion on the Foreign Service Academy, see JCllis 0. 
Briggs, "Case Against a 'iVest Point' for diplomats," The New York Times 
Magazine , May 3, 1964, pp, 20, 60, 62, and 64. See also Briggs, "Let's 
Shoot the Piccolo Player," The Foreign Service Journal . XL (March, 1963). 
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